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PREFATORY NOTE. 



The civil war in this country revealed, 
as nothing before had done, the strength 
of the national government, and the at- 
tachment of the people to the Union. 
Among the founders of this Republic, the 
statesman who did most to create a nation- 
al sentiment, and to impart strength to 
the national government, was Alexander 
Hamilton. In his lifetime, the brilliant 
success of his financial measures blinded 
men to his greater work as a constructive 
statesman. The object of this essay is to 
call attention to the work of Hamilton in 
establishing a national republic. 



ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 



IN a speech delivered in the city of New 
York, on the loth of March, 1831, 
Daniel Webster said of Alexander Hamil- 
ton : ** He smote the rock of the national 
resources, and abundant streams of reve- 
nue gushed forth. He touched the dead 
corpse of Public Credit, and it sprung 
upon its feet." To most men this is Ham- 
ilton's chief distinction. Had he done 
nothing more, he would have well deserved 
the admiration and gratitude of a people 
whom he raised from a bankruptcy, ap- 
parently hopeless, to the highest financial 
credit and prosperity. But this was only 
one of many proofs of his greatness. He 
was not merely a great financier; he was 
one of the greatest of constructive states- 
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men. His chief title to distinction is not^ 
as the creator of the national prosperity, 
but as one of the most potent forces in the ' 
creation of the national life. 

We have been accustomed to think of 
the patriots who achieved our independ- 
ence as those to whom we are chiefly 
indebted for our national existence. We 
forget how much easier it is to pull down, 
than to build up; to overthrow a govern- 
ment, than to create one. The rhetoricians 
and orators, whose sounding phrases and 
burning words fired the popular heart, seem 
to us more wonderful men than the saga- 
cious statesmen who devised the restraints 
essential to orderly government. The 
writer of the Declaration of Independence 
has received higher honor than the makers 
of the Constitution. 

Men have thought that our independ- 
ence could only have been achieved by 
the supreme effort of the greatest men; 
but that our government was a sort of 
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spontaneous growth. Whereas the fact is 
that independence would have come by 
patient waiting, while a national govern- 
ment like our own was a new creation. 
We had state governments to be sure, in 
which we had copied the best features of 
English political life ; but a national gov- 
ernment, formed out of separate states, 
was something the world had never seen. 
The problem, to which the advocates of 
a national government addressed them- 
selves, was the most subtle and complex 
that ever tasked the ingenuity of states- 
men. Here were thirteen separate colonies 
that had just thrown off the English yoke, 
and by so doing had passed from depend- 
ent colonies to independent states. Proud 
of their newly acquired sovereignty, they 
were loath to part with any portion of 
it. To do this, even to form a central na- 
tional government, seemed like imposing 
on themselves a foreign yoke. Why throw 
off the English yoke simply to impose on 
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themselves another of their own making? 
Such were the sentiments of many who 
had been the leaders in the struggle for in- 
dependence, — among them such eminent 
characters as Samuel Adams and Patrick 
Henry. With independence achieved, it 
seemed to them their task was done. A 
confederation of the states was well 
enough for certain purposes, but the less 
power it possessed the better. 

How were these provincial views to be 
overcome? How were the citizens of 
these states to be taught that the liberty 
for which they had paid so dearly could 
only be preserved by imposing on them- 
selves new restraints, by surrendering the 
highest attributes of sovereignty to a 
strong, central, national power? A few 
men saw this necessity with the clearness 
of prophetic vision, and by degrees others 
were brought to their way of thinking. 
Prominent among these sagacious men 
were Washington and Alexander Hamil- 
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« ton. To these two men more than to any 
others, we owe it, that out of the chaos of 
provincial life there was built up a nation 
containing all the elements of enduring 
life and imperial power. Hamilton, by 
his matchless arguments of tongue and 
pen, convinced the understandings of men. 
Washington drew men to his side by the 
marvelous influence of his own personal- 
ity. So high was the regard, so profound 
the veneration, felt for him, that his ap- 
proval was the strongest reason in favor 
of any course of conduct. It is difficult 
to see how the American people, but for 
the combined action of these great men, 
— the one enlightening the reason, the 
other inspiring the enthusiasm, of their 
countrymen, — could have been brought 
to adopt the Constitution. 

Circumstances, of course, did much to- 
wards preparing the way for a national 
sentiment. The fundamental defect of 
the original confederation, — its powerless- 
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ness to enforce its decrees, — ^became more 
and more apparent as the war went on ; 
and, in the four years that followed the 
war, this defect brought everything into 
confusion. 

The first step was to provide a govern- 
ment, not of states, but of the people, a 
government whose decrees should be obli- 
gatory directly on the people, and not 
depend for their enforcement on the ac- 
tion of State Legislatures. A government 
acting directly upon the people might en- 
force its decrees through the medium of 
the courts of law ; but in a government of 
states, obedience could only be enforced 
by civil war. 

Simple and self-evident as these propo- 
sitions seem to us, it was with the greatest 
difficulty that the men of the Revolution 
were brought to assent to them. To 
many the task seemed hopeless. Even 
Hamilton, with all his hopefulness and 
courage and enthusiasm, declared that it 
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was "an herculean task, to effect which 
mountains of prejudice must be leveled. 
It requires all the virtue and all the abili- 
ties of the country." 
* fit was natural that Hamilton should, 
from the first, take a national, rather than 
a provincial, view of political affairs in 
this country. This resulted, not merely 
from the breadth and comprehensiveness 
of his mind, but in part also from the acci- 
dent of his position.^ Born in Nevis, one 
of the smallest islands of the West Indies, 
of a Scotch father and a Huguenot moth- 
er ; a merchant's clerk at Santa Cruz from 
his twelfth to his fifteenth year ; at the end 
of that time, sent to this country for an 
education ; spending a year in preparatory 
studies at Elizabeth, New Jersey, and then 
entering King's College in the city of New 
York; — he was, at the outbreak of the 
Revolution, free from those strong local 
attachments, which made it so difficult for 
most Americans to transfer any portion 
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of their loyalty from a state to a national 
government. For Hamilton, the petty 
politics of a state had no attractions. 
The country of his adoption, was not New- 
York, but America. 

It is the object of this paper to show 
Hamilton's labors in procuring a conven- 
tion to form a national constitution; his 
work in that convention; his efforts to 
secure the adoption of the Constitution; 
and his services in obtaining a liberal in- 
terpretation of its provisions. 

On the 3rd of September, 1780, at the 
request of James Duane, then a member 
of Congress from New York, Hamilton 
addressed a letter to that gentleman, point- 
ing out the defects of the existing govern- 
ment, and indicating the manner in which 
they might be remedied. He was impelled 
to this by the failure of Congress to pro- 
vide means for carrying on the war, and 
by the danger, unless there was a change 
in government, that the struggle with 
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England would come to an untimely end. 

At this time Hamilton was but twenty- 
three years of age. Since his nineteenth 
year he had led a soldier's life, most of the 
time as aid-de-camp, and secretary to 
Washington, conducting the laborious and 
important correspondence of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and employed by him on 
missions of the greatest difficulty and 
delicacy. The thorough manner in which "^ 
he performed these duties would seem to 
have been sufficient to consume all his 
time and all his strength ; but in the midst 
of these arduous labors, he found time not """^ 
merely to meditate profoundly on the de- 
fects of that government, by which Wash- 
ington was hampered at every step, but 
to think out the grand outlines of a sys- 
tem of national government that should 
be equal to all the exigencies of war and 
of peace. 

In this letter he enumerates, in some 
detail, the defects of the existing govem- 
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ment, but, as he says, the fundamental 
defect was the want of power in Congress. 
This powerlessness had resulted partly 
from the -jealousy on the part of the states 
of all power not in their own hands; 
partly from the diffidence in Congress of 
their own powers ; partly from the want 
of means at their disposal sufficient to 
answer the public exigencies. 

He then states what in his opinion were 
the powers of the revolutionary govern- 
ment. " It may be pleaded," he said, 
^*that Congress had never any definite 
powers granted them, and, of course, 
could exercise none, — could do nothing 
more than recommend. The manner in 
which Congress was appointed would 
warrant, and the public good required, 
that they should have considered them- 
selves as vested with full power to pre- 
serve the republic from harm. They have 
done many of the highest acts of sover- 
eignty, which were always cheerfully sub- 
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mitted to. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the declaration of war, the levying 
an army, creating a navy, emitting money, 
making alliances with foreign powers, ap- 
pointing a dictator, etc., etc.; all these 
were implications of a complete sover- 
eignty, were never disputed, and ought to 
have been a standard for the whole con- 
duct of administration. Undefined pow- 
ers are discretionary powers, limited only 
by the object for which they were given ; 
in the present case the independence and 
freedom of America.'* 

We have here an admirable illustration 
of Hamilton's method of dealing with a 
political situation, at once novel and per- 
plexing. A convention of delegates from 
thirteen dependent colonies had under- 
taken to erect a revolutionary government, 
to declare their independence, and to de- 
clare war against the mother country. 
What was the underlying principle on 
which such action could be justified? It 
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was this: " Undefined powers are discre- 
tionary powers, limited only by the ob- 
ject for which they were given." Having 
determined this principle, he made it the 
rule of action for the revolutionary govern- 
ment in accomplishing what it had begun. 
If it was justified in declaring war, it would 
be justified in doing whatever was neces- 
sary to carry that war to a successful issue. 

But the members of the revolutionary 
Congress, having taken the first step, 
had not the courage to go on. By their 
timidity they abandoned the attributes 
of a government and became merely an 
advisory board. The confederate gov- 
ernment, which they proposed, but which 
did not go into effect till the year after 
this letter was written, did not improve 
their condition. As Hamilton said, it 
was "neither fit for war nor peace." 

The evil effects of this timidity are thus 
described by Hamilton: " The manner in 
which a thing is done has more influence 
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than is commonly imagined. Men are 
governed by opinion. This opinion is as 
much influenced by appearances as by 
realities. If a government appears to be 
confident of its own powers, it is the surest 
way to inspire the same confidence in 
others. If it is diffident, it may be cer- 
tain there will be a still greater diffidence 
in others, and that its authority will not 
only be distrusted and controverted, but 
contemned." 

In this state of affairs, Hamilton saw 
it was impossible for the revolutionary 
government to attempt to resume its 
abandoned powers. The only remedy, 
therefore, recommended by him for the 
defects of the existing government was a 
convention of all the states to form the 
constitution of a truly national govern- 
ment. He then proceeds to sketch the 
main features of such a government, and 
the powers which he enumerates as essert*^-^ 
tial to it are substantially those which are 
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set forth in the Constitution adopted 
eight years afterwards. There is room 
in this paper only for a single paragraph. 
"The confederation, in my opinion, 
should give Congress a complete sovereign- 
ty; except as to that part of internal police 
which relates to the rights of property and 
life among individuals, and to raising 
money by internal taxes. It is necessary 
that everything belonging to this should 
be regulated by the State Legislatures. 
Congress should have complete sovereign- 
ty in all that relates to war, peace, trade, 
finance; and to the management of foreign 
affairs; the right of declaring war, of rais- 
ing armies, officering, paying them, direct- 
ing their motions in every respect; of 
equipping fleets, and doing the same with 
them; of building fortifications, arsenals, 
magazines, etc., etc.; of making peace on 
such conditions as they think proper; of 
regulating trade, determining with what 
countries it should be carried on; granting 
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indulgencies; laying prohibitions on all the 
articles of export or import; imposing 
duties, granting bounties and premiums, 
for raising, exporting and importing; and 
applying to their own use the product of 
these duties, only giving credit to the states 
in which they are raised in the general ac- 
count of revenues and expense; instituting 
admiralty courts, etc.; of coining money, 
establishing banks on such terms, and 
with such privileges, as they think proper; 
appropriating funds and doing whatever 
else relates to the operations of finance; 
transacting everything with foreign na- 
tions; making alliances, offensive and de- 
fensive, treaties of commerce, etc., etc." 

It is true there were those who denied 
the powerlessness of the confederate 
government, because, as they said, it pos- 
sessed the implied power of enforcing its 
decrees by the army and navy. But, 
as Hamilton pointed out, this is not civil 
government; it is civil war. 
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On the 30th of April, 1781, Hamilton 
retired from the staff of General Washing- 
ton. On that day he addressed to Robert 
Morris, the Superintendent of Finance, an 
elaborate letter on the importance of estab- 
lishing a national bank. In the course of 
that letter he thus expresses his opinion 
of the necessity of a national government: 
" Congress must deal plainly with their 
constituents; they must tell them that 
power without revenue is a bubble; that 
unless they give them substantial resources 
of the latter they will not have enough of 
the former, either to prosecute the war or 
to maintain the Union in peace; that, in 
short, they must, in justice to the public, 
and to their own honor, renounce the vain 
attempt of carrying on the war without 
either; — a perseverance in which can only 
deceive the people and betray their safety. 
They must demand an instant, positive 
and perpetual investiture of an impost 
on trade, a land tax, and a poll-tax, to be 
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collected by their own agents. This act 
to become a part of the confederation. 
It has ever been my opinion that Congress 
ought to have complete sovereignty in all 
but the mere municipal law of each state; 
and I wish to see a convention of all the 
states, with full power to alter and amend, 
finally and irrevocably, the present futile 
and senseless confederation." 

But Hamilton was not content with ad- 
dressing the leading men in the confeder- 
ate government on this subject. In his 
letter to Duane, already referred to, he 
said: " If a convention is called, the minds 
of all the states and the people ought to 
be prepared to receive its determinations 
by sensible and popular writings." To 
this task he now addressed himself. At 
Albany, where we find him after leaving 
Washington's staff, he began, on the 12th 
of July, 1 78 1, in a paper selected by the 
state to print its laws, " Loudon's New 
York Packet," a series of essays called 
" The Continentalist." 
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In these essays, he enlarges upon the 
themes discussed in his letter to Duane, 
the want of power in Congress, growing 
out of the jealousy of the states, and the 
necessity of clothing Congress with su- 
preme power in reference to national affairs, 
especially the power of raising money by 
imposts and other taxes, to be collected 
by its own agents. " In a government," 
he said, " formed for durable liberty, not 
less regard must be paid to giving the 
magistrate a proper degree of authority 
to make and execute the laws with vigor, 
than to guard against encroachments 
upon the rights of the community. As 
too much power leads to despotism, too 
little leads to anarchy; and both eventually 
to the ruin of the people." 

On the 25th of November, 1782, Hamil- 
ton, having been elected a member of 
Congress, took his seat in that body. An 
attempt had been made, some time before, 
to obtain the consent of the states to the 
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levying and collecting by Congress of a 
small tax on imports, for the purpose of 
paying the public debt. Rhode Island 
had refused to consent to this arrange- 
ment. On the 1 6th of the following month 
Hamilton laid before Congress an address 
to that state. It had been objected by 
Rhode Island that the impost would intro- 
duce into the states officers unknown and 
unaccountable to them, and was thus con- 
trary to the constitution of the state. 

In this address, five years before the 
subject was debated in the Constitutional 
Convention, Hamilton, after answering 
the constitutional objections, went on to 
show "that no federal constitution can 

ist, without powers that in their exer- 

e affect the internal police of compo- 
ent members," and "that- no government^ 
can exist without a right to appoint officer 
for those purposes which proceed from an 

ncentre in itself;** but that no conflic 
need arise between the officers of th 
state and the officers of the nation. 



\ 
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We have here the first hint of that great 
argument which he afterwards delivered 
at Poughkeepsie, in which he exploded the 
fallacy that "two supreme powers cannot 
act together." "They are inconsistent/' 
he said, "only when they are aimed at 
each other, or at one individual object. 
The laws of the United States are supreme 
as to their proper constitutional objects. 
Those of the states are supreme in the 
same way. Those supreme laws can act 
on different objects, without clashing, or 
they may operate on different parts of 
the same common object, with perfect 
harmony. The meaning of the maxim ' 
that there cannot be two supremes is sim- 
ply this — ^two powers cannot be suprei 
over each other." 

Before retiring from his eight month! 
service in Congress, Hamilton preparer 
series of resolutions, setting forth the de- ^^ 
fects of the confederate government, 2x^^^^ 
recommending the calling of a convention 
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of the states to remedy these defects, and 
to clothe the government with such pow- 
ers as experience had shown were essential 
to its existence. These resolutions were 
not presented for the reason endorsed on 
his draft, in these words, " intended to be 
submitted to Congress in seventeen hun- 
dred and eighty-three, but abandoned for 
want of support." 

Thus far state jealousy had frustrated 
every attempt to clothe the federal govern- 
ment with adequate powers. Year after 
year went by, and the confederate govern- 
ment had become little more than a name. 
It was not till the country had reached 
the very border of anarchy, that the 
s of the people were opened, and 
t^ey gave heed to the warning words 
Haroilton that "as too much power 
S..4Q despotism, too little leads to 
anarchy.^* 

The steps which immediately preceded 
Sit calling of the constitutional convention 
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were these: Virginia and Maryland at- 
tempted to establish a code of commercial 
regulations between themselves. This 
attempt made apparent the necessity of a 
uniform system to regulate the commerce 
of the entire country. Accordingly in 
January, 1786, the legi-iature of Virginia 
passed a resolution to be sent to all 
the other states, inviting them to send 

■ 

deputies to a convention, for the purpose 
"of considering how far a uniform system 
of taxation in their commercial intercourse 
and regulations might be necessary to 
their common interest and permanent 
harmony." 

Four states, Connecticut, Maryland, 
South Carolina and Georgia, failed to el 
delegates. The others elected delega 
but only those of five states, Virgin' 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey S 
New York, attended the convention, which 
assembled at Annapolis, September 1 1 
1786. Those who met were too few 
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accomplish the task in hand. But Hamil- 
ton was there as a delegate from New 
York, and he knew how to turn to account 
what was an apparent disaster. He drewN 
up an address, which was adopted by 
those present, September 14th, 1786, in 
which, after stating their inability to pro- 
ceed with the business of their mission, on 
account of the small number of states 
represented,, and suggesting that other 
defects in the confederate government 
need rectifying, they recommend,- as a 
remedy for the evils afflicting the country, 
that the states unite " in the appointment 
of commissioners to meet at Philadelphia - 
on the second Monday in May next, to 
take into ^consideration the situation of 
the United States, to devise such further 
provisions as shall appear to them neces- 
sary to render the constitution of. the fed- 
eral government adequate to the exigen- 
cies of the union, and to report such an 
act for that purpose to the United States 
in Congress assembled, as, when agreed to 
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by them, and afterwards confirmed by the 
legislature of every state will effectually 
/*•' I provide for the sam6." 

This address, though nominally made to 
the legislatures of those states which the 
delegates present represented, was sent to 
Congress, and to the legislatures of all the 
states. Fortunately its suggestion was fol- 
lowed by all the states but Rhode Island, 
and the constitutional convention assem- 
bled at Philadelphia in May, 1787. 

Hamilton was chosen as one of the 
delegates from New York. The other dele- 
gates from that state, Yates and Lansing, 
represented the sentiments of those who 
were opposed to a strong, national govern- 
ment, and desired at most to have certain 
amendments made to the existing federal 
""^government. On the loth of July these 
two delegates permanently retired from 
the convention. But Hamilton remained 
at his post, and put his name to the Con- 
stitution which was finally adopted. 
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At the opening of the convention a 
plan of government was presented, known 
as the Virginia plan, and which was favor- 
able to an efficient central government. 
Afterwards, what was known as the Jersey- 
plan was presented, which expressed the 
views of the State-rights party. At this 
point Hamilton made the great speech, in 
which he set forth his views on govern- 
ment, and by way of illustrating them 
presented a plan of a federal government. 
No adequate report of that speech is pre- 
served. We have a skeleton of its main 
points, his plan of government, and Madi- 
son's meagre abstract. That the speech, 
which was from five to six hours \on%^^ 
made a profound impression on the con- 
vention, we know from the remark of so 
competent a judge as Gouvemeur Morris, 
that "it was the most able and impressive 
he had ever heard," and from the close 
resemblance, iii many of its features, of 
the plan which he presented, to the Con- 
stitution as it was finally adopted. 
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There was one feature of this plan which 
led his enemies to make the charge that 
he was in favor of a monarchy. It was 
the provision that the President and mem- 
bers of the Senate should hold office dur- 
ing good behavior. But there is nothing 
monarchical in this. The offices are not 
hereditary. The term is the same as that 
of the judges, and no one ever dreamed 
that there was anything anti-republican in 
their tenure of office. Besides, the plan 
provided that the President, Senators, 
and Representatives were to be chosen, 
directly or indirectly, by the people. 
This brought the plan within the defini- 
tion of a republic, as given by Madison in 
the thirty-ninth number of "The Fed- 
eralist." 

That the members of the convention did 
not regard Hamilton's proposition as anti- 
republican is evident from the fact that, 
when the tenure of office of the President 
was voted on, four states. New Jersey, 
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Pennsylvania, Delaware and Virginia 
voted in favor of a provision that he 
should hold office during good behavior. 
Among the Virginia delegates so voting 
was Madison, but he was never accused 
of being a monarchist. 

Another, and a conclusive reply to this 
slander is that it by no means follows be- 
cause Hamilton, in the first place, pro- 
posed that the President and Senators 
should hold office during good behavior, 
that he preferred that plan, or laid any 
great stress on it. He may have thought 
it best to bring it forward for dis- 
cussion, without committing himself 
finally to it. But whatever may have 
been the motives which induced him 
to propose it, before the convention 
adjourned, he prepared a second plan, 
in which the office of President had 
no greater duration than three years. 
Hamilton himself said, in a letter to Col. 
Pickering : " My final opinion was against 
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an executive during good behavior, on ac- 
count of the increased danger to the pub- 
lic tranquility incident to the election of a 
magistrate of this degree of permanency." 

No man was more anxious than Hamil- 
ton to see a republican government estab- 
lished on a safe and solid basis. To use 
his own words, "It is an object of all 
others the nearest and dearest to my own 
heart." But all his reading and all his 
meditation on the theory and practice of 
government, as well as his observation of 
the working of the confederate govern- 
ment, taught him that the evils to be most 
carefully guarded against were weakness 
and instability. ** Establish a weak govern- 
ment," he said, " and you must at times 
overleap its bounds." " Those who mean 
to form a solid republican government 
ought to proceed to the confines of another 
government." 

" In forming a government which is to 
be administered by men over men, the 
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great difficulty," he said, "lies in this — 
you must first enable the government to 
control the governed, and, in the next 
place, oblige it to control itself. A depend- 
ence on the people is, no doubt, a primary 
control on the government; but experience 
has taught mankind the necessity of auxil- 
iary precautions/* Of these, the chief is, 
" In the distribution of the supreme power 
of the State." ** But it is not possible," 
he observed, " to give to each department 
an equal power of self-defense. In repub- 
Hcan governments, the legislative authority 
necessarily predominates. The remedy 
for this inconvenience is, to divide the 
legislature into different branches; and to 
render them by different modes of election 
and different principles of action, as little 
connected with each other as the nature 
of their common functions and their com- 
mon dependence on the society will ad- 



mit." 



These were the views which led him to 
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propose for senators a tenure during good 
behavior, at a time when the convention 
had decided to make both Senators and 
Representatives elective by the people, and 
the members of each house to be in 
proportion to population. There was no 
attempt on the part of Hamilton to press 
his plan of a senate on the convention, 
though he at all times strenuously con- 
tended for the principle on which it was 
based. His argument in the New York 
convention, in favor of the provisions in 
the Constitution in reference to the Senate, 
was based on the conformity of these pro- 
visions to the principle for which he con- 
tended. 

Another Charge brought against Hamil- 
ton was that he was hostile to the state 
governments, and that he desired their 
abolition, that the people of all the states 
might be brought under one general gov- 
ernment. It seems like a waste of time 
to refute so baseless a charge. Hamilton 
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was above all things a practical statesman, 
and he knew that the American people 
would never submit to a national govern- 
ment that did not preserve the integrity of 
the state governments. He never pro- 
posed a political system, of which the 
state governments did not form a part. 
A few extracts from his speeches in the 
convention at Poughkeepsie show what 
were his views on this subject. 

" This balance between the national and 
state governments ought to be dwelt on 
with peculiar attention, as it is of the ut- 
most importance. It forms a double 
security to the people. If one encroaches 
on their rights they will find a powerful 
protection in the other. Indeed they will 
both be prevented from overpassing their 
constitutional limits, by a certain rivalship, 
which will ever subsist between them." 

" I insist that it can never be the inter- 
est or desire of the national legislature to 
destroy the state governments. It can 
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derive no advantage from such an event ; 
but on the contrary would lose an indis- 
pensable support, a necessary aid in exe- 
cuting the laws, and conveying the influ- 
ence of government to the doors of the 
people. * * * The blow aimed at the 
members must give a fatal wound to the 
head ; and the destruction of the states 
must be at once a political suicide." 

** There are certain social principles in 
human nature, from which we may draw 
the most solid conclusion with respect to 
the conduct of individuals and commu- 
nities. We love our families more than our 
neighbors; we love our neighbors more 
than our countrymen in general. The 
human affections, like the solar heat, lose 
their intensity as they depart from the 
centre, and become languid in proportion to 
the expansion of the circle in which they 
act. On these principles the attachment of 
the individual will be first and forever 
secured by the state governments; they 
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will be a mutual protection and support. 
* * * The states can never lose their 
powers till the whole people of America 
are robbed of their liberties. These must 
go together; they must support each 
other, or meet one common fate." 

No sooner had the National Convention 
adjourned than Hamilton began a series 
of essays to prepare the people to give a 
favorable reception to the Constitution. 
He had some assistance in this work from 
Madison and Jay, but most of the essays, 
known as " The Federalist," were written 
by Hamilton. It is unnecessary here to 
do more than allude to this great classic 
of our constitutional law. 

One other task, and that the most diffi- 
cult of all, remained to Hamilton, and 
that was to procure a ratification of the 
Constitution by the State of New York. 
The convention of that state met at 
Poughkeepsie on the 17th of June, 1788. 
Of the sixty-five delegates, forty-six were 
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opposed to the Constitution and only 
nineteen were in favor of it. Among its 
opponents were some of the ablest and 
most influential men in the state. At 
their head stood George Clinton, who had 
been for ten years the Governor of the 
state, who was one of its most astute poli- 
ticians, and who was chosen to preside 
over the convention. On the same side 
were Yates and Lansing, who had, in con- 
nection with Hamilton, represented the 
State of New York in the convention at 
Philadelphia. Melancthon Smith, a most 
acute dialectician, led the opposition in 
debate. The chief burden of defending 
the Constitution fell upon Hamilton, 
though he was ably supported by Living- 
ston, the Chancellor, by John Jay, James 
Duane and others. 

Hamilton was thoroughly equipped for 
this work. Ever since the letter to Duane, 
written eight years before, his mind had 
been occupied with this great theme of a 
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national government. In the convention 
at Philadelphia, he had listened to all that 
the ablest men in the country had to say 
for and against the Constitution, and had 
himself delivered that famous speech, 
freighted with all the wealth of extensive 
reading, and profound reflection, and 
acute observation, in which he set forth 
the principles which he deemed essential 
to a great and enduring republic. And 
finally, in the essays of " The Federalist," 
he had produced a commentary on the 
Constitution, which seemed to exhaust 
the arguments in its favor. 

Not only was Hamilton's mind full of 
this great theme, his heart was full, almost 
to bursting. Were the dreams of the poor 
West Indian boy to become a splendid 
reality, or to vanish into air? Was the 
country for which he had fought so val- 
iantly at White Plains, at Monmouth, at 
Yorktown, to become a continental re- 
public, the freest, the happiest, the most 
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prosperous, the most powerful of the 
nations of the earth, or was it to be one 
more added to the long and dreary list of 
republican failures? Was his name to go 
down to future ages among the leaders of 
a forlorn hope, or among the founders of 
empires ? There and then these questions 
were to be settled. The character of the 
settlement depended on whether provin- 
cial or national views were to prevail in 
that convention. 

Fortunately for us, fortunately for the 
world, Hamilton did not distrust himself, 
or his cause, in that supreme moment. 
With the same dauntless courage with 
which he rallied the retreating troops at 

' Monmouth, with the same impetuous 
energy with which he broke the enemy's 

\ lines at Yorktown, he flung himself into 
this contest. Day after day the great de- 
bate went on. Whenever Hamilton spoke, 
men were filled with wonder at the power 
of his arguments, or were melted to tears 
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by the pathos of his appeals. And yet 
the ranks of the opposition were unbroken. 

When the convention met, eight states 
had ratified the Constitution. It required 
the consent of only one more to put it 
in operation. On the 24th of June the 
swift couriers, arranged by Hamilton, 
brought word from Concord to Pough- 
keepsie that New Hampshire had rati- 
fied the Constitution. Hamilton had 
taken this pains in the hope that the 
news of the approval of the ninth state 
would have a favorable effect on the New 
York convention. But the opponents of 
a national government remained un- 
moved. Even the news of the ratifica- 
tion by Virginia produced no change. 

The final struggle came on propositions 
for a conditional ratification. The first 
provided for a ratification on condition 
that certain amendments were previously 
adopted. After debate this was seen to 
be impracticable, and was withdrawn. 
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Then came the proposition for ratification 
on condition that if certain amendments 
were not made within a given time, the 
state should have a right to withdraw from 
the Union. There was great danger that 
this proposition, which to many looked so 
plausible, but which was really as imprac- 
ticable as the first, might be adopted. 

It was at this stage of the proceedings 
that a friend from New York City called 
on Hamilton. "I found him," he says, 
** alone, and took the liberty to say 
to him that they would inquire of me in 
New York, what was the prospect in rela- 
tion to the adoption of the Constitution; 
and asked him what I should say to them. 
His manner immediately changed, and he 
answered: * God only knows, several votes 
have been taken, by which it appears that 
there are two to one against us.' Suppos- 
ing he had concluded his answer, I was 
about to retire, when he added, in a most 
emphatic manner: *Tell them that the 
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convention shall never rise until the Con- 
stitution is adopted.' " 

With this resolute spirit, Hamilton went 
back to the contest and made another 
speech, so powerful, so impassioned, so 
convincing, that at its close Melancthon 
Smith, the leader of the opposition had 
the manliness to acknowledge that the 
arguments of Hamilton were unanswer- 
able, and that he should vote for ratifica- 
tion. In vain Gov. Clinton attempted to 
rally his broken forces. Smith carried so 
many of his followers with him that when 
the final vote was taken, on the 25th of 
July, by a majority of three votes, the 
Constitution was adopted. 

Only fragments of Hamilton's speeches 
have been preserved. We must judge of 
them by their effects. What orator, 
ancient or modern, contending against 
such odds, ever won such a victory? 
Fortunately Chancellor Kent, then a 
young lawyer, was a spectator in this con- 
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vention, and has left on record his opinion 
of those who took part in its debates. 

"That bright and golden age of the 
Republic," observed the Chancellor, "may 
now be numbered with the years beyond 
the flood; and I am left, almost alone, to 
recall and enjoy the enchanting vision. 
The convention combined the talents, ex- 
perience and weight of character, of some 
of the most distinguished men in the state. 
Most of them had been disciplined in the 
discussions, services and perils of the revo- 
lution. There was no difficulty in decid- 
ing at once, on which side of the House, 
the superiority in debate existed; yet, in 
the ordinary range of the discussion, it 
was found that the dignity, candor and 
strength of Jay; the polished address and 
elegant erudition of Chancellor Living- 
ston; the sagacity and exhaustless re- 
sources of Hamilton, were met with equal 
pretensions by their opponents — support- 
ed by the simplicity and unpretending 
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good sense of Clinton; the sound judg- 
ment of Jones; the plausible deductions 
of Lansing, and the metaphysical mind 
and embarrassing subtleties of Smith. 
Hamilton maintained the ascendency on 
every question; and being the only mem- 
ber present who had signed the Constitu- 
tion he felt, and sustained most intrepidly, 
the weight of the responsibility which be- 
longed to him, as the leader on the federal 
side of the question. 

" He was, indisputably, pre-eminent; 
and all seemed, as by common consent, to 
concede to him the burden and the honor of 
the debate. Melancthon Smith was also 
the most prominent and the most respon- 
sible speaker on the anti-federal side of 
the convention. There was no person to 
be compared with him in his powers of 
acute and logical discussion. He was 
Hamilton's most persevering and formi- 
dable antagonist, but he was worsted in 
every contest." ^ * ''^ " As Hamilton 
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had been a leading member of the Nation- 
al Convention and a leading writer of *The 
Federalist/ his mind had become familiar 
with the principles of the federal govern- 
ment, and with every topic of debate; and 
he was prompt, ardent, energetic and over- 
flowing with an exuberance of argument 
and illustration. 

" He generally spoke with great earnest- 
ness and energy, and with considerable 
and sometimes vehement gesture. His 
language was clear, nervous and classical, 
his investigations penetrated to the foun- 
dation and reason of every doctrine and 
principle which he examined; and he 
brought to the debate a mind richly 
adorned with all the learning and prec- 
edents requisite for the occasion. He 
never omitted to meet, examine and dis- 
cover the strength or weakness, the truth 
or falsehood, of every proposition which 
he had to contend with. His candor was 
magnanimous, and rose to a level with his 
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abilities. His temper was spirited, but 
courteous, amiable and generous; and he 
frequently made powerful and pathetic ap- 
peals to the moral sense and patriotism, to 
the fears and hopes of the assembly; and 
painted vividly the difficulties and dangers 
of the crisis, in order to prepare their minds 
for the reception of the Constitution. 

" His two speeches on the organization, 
powers and stability of the Senate were 
regarded at the time, by the best judges, 
as the noblest specimens which the de- 
bates in that, or any other assembly, ever 
afforded, of the talents and wisdom of the 
statesman." 

Of his great speech, in opposition to a 
conditional ratification, the Chancellor 
says: "The overpowering eloquence of 
Col. Hamilton was exerted to its utmost 
pitch, and shook the most resolved of the 
majority. Even the mover of the propo- 
sition was convinced, and withdrew his 
opposition." 
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At the close of the convention, Hamil- 
ton returned to New York, resumed his 
place in Congress, and presented to that 
body the ratification of the Constitution 
by the State of New York. This was 
the proudest moment of his life. No 
soldier returning victorious from a stricken 
field was ever more worthy of the laurel 
crown. His work was thoroughly appre- 
ciated by his fellow citizens of New York. 
In the triumphal pageant that followed^ 
it was fitting that they should bear aloft, 
in that summer air, a flag having on one 
side a portrait of Washington, and on 
the other that of Hamilton, for, without 
belittling the efforts of others, we may 
safely say that the sublime character of 
Washington, and the political genius of 
Hamilton, were the most influential ele- 
ments in the creation of the National 
Republic. 

To adopt the Constitution was one thing; 
to put it in operation was another. For* 
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tunately the great man who guided this 
people through the storm of the Revolu- 
tion was chosen to direct their steps 
through the first years of their national 
life. No less fortunate was it that he was 
able to call to his side one on whose polit- 
ical wisdom and unselfish devotion to the 
welfare of the nation he could lean with 
unfaltering trust, for the adoption of 
the Constitution, though a great triumph 
of the national over the provincial spirit, 
did not end the contest between them. It 
was renewed on the interpretation to be 
given to the Constitution — the nationalists 
contending for a liberal construction, the 
provincialists for a strict construction of 
its provisions. The principal contest at 
this time arose over a bill to incorporate 
a United States bank. It was attacked as 
unconstitutional when passing through 
Congress. On the 14th of February, 1791, 
it was presented to the President for his 
approbation. Two members of his Cabi- 



-et- Jt^ersc^i izd RiZrioLci- g^ve written 
cciniics JLTiirsc trie ccirigcirztfonality of 
the 2-rt- Thetr ccEnfcns were transmitted 
to the Secret2rv cf the Treasurv for a 
reolv OS the ifth of Februarv. HamiL 
ton's opinion was handed to the President 
on the morning of the 2^Td of February, 
and Washington returned the bill to Con- 
gress with his appro\"al on the morning of 
the 25th of that month. 

In this opinion Hamilton made that 
great argument, on the implied powers of 
the Constitution, which Judge Story pro- 
nounced ** one of the most masterly dis- 
quisitions that ever proceeded from the 
mind of man." It settled forever the 
principle on which the Constitution was 
to be interpreted. Again and again the 
advocates of state-rights have renewed 
the attack on this doctrine of implied 
powers, always to be defeated with the 
weapons drawn from this well-stored ar- 
mory. Whatever difference of opinion 
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may have existed as to the share of Ham- 
ilton in framing the Constitution, it has 
never been questioned that amongst the 
ablest of its expounders he was the chief. 
Twenty-eight years after this opinion 
was written by Hamilton, the same ques- 
tion came before the Supreme Court of 
' the United States, in the famous case of 
McCulloch vs. The State of Maryland. 
The argument for the constitutionality of 
the Bank Act was made by the greatest 
constitutional lawyers of the day, Daniel 
Webster and William Pinkney. The 
opinion of the court, by Chief Justice 
Marshall, has always ranked among the 
ablest opinions of that great jurist. When 
the case was closed. Judge Marshall re- 
marked " that there was nothing in the 
whole field of argument which had not 
been brought forward by Hamilton in his 
letter to Washington.'* The great Chief 
Justice could add nothing to it but a few 
illustrations* 
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That this opinion was \i*ritten in one of 
the closing weeks of a busy session of 
Congress, when Hamilton was burdened 
with the work of his department, shows 
the ease and rapidity with which his 
mind worked when occupied with the 
greatest themes. That his argument 
when finished was so perfect and complete 
that Webster and Pinkney and Marshall, 
more than a quarter of a century after- 
ward, could add nothing to it, illustrates 
the truth of Fisher Ames' remark as to 
Hamilton's habits of investigation, that 
" his mind seemed to cling to his subject 
till he had exhausted it." 

On the 31st of January, 1795, after 
nearly five and a half years of most ardu- 
ous labors, Hamilton resigned his position 
as Secretary of the Treasury. When the 
office was tendered to him, his friends 
advised him not to accept it, as it was the 
position which would be most exposed to 
calumny and persecution. " Of that," he 
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isaid, " I am aware, but I am convinced 
it is the situation in which I can do most 
good/* He raised the credit and pros- 
perity pf a bankrupt nation to the highest 
point, and then left office so poor, that, as 
one of his friends said, almost the only 
property left him was his household fur- 
niture. 

Hamilton was a born ruler, but unlike 
most men of that class, he cared nothing 
about ruling for its own sake. The one 
passion of his life was the establishment 
of a national republic, which should be at 
once strong and free. To compass that 
end, he shrank from no peril to life, or 
character, or property, and he labored with 
an industry almost as marvelous as his 
genius. And so it was, that when he left 
the cabinet of Washington, he determined 
never again to accept office, unless some 
great emergency should make his services 
indispensable to the welfare of the nation. 
In this spirit he declined the offer of a 
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declined tie Chief J~5c:cesh:p of the Su- 
preme G:-wrt 11 the United States, he de- 
cline^d & seat in the Unfteii Stares Senate 
frooi the Stite of Xew York. 

But thoug^h ce\-otiisg himself assidu- 
ously to the practice of the law, in which 
he easilv took the foremost rank, he did 
not lose his interest in the national wel- 
fare. By letters to leading public men, 
by essays and newspaper articles, by pub- 
lic addresses and by private conversations 
he was constantly seeking to elevate and 
strengthen the national sentiment and the 
love of the Union. As time went on, 
secession sentiments in the North, and 
nullification doctrines in the South, filled 
his mind with anxious forebodings. The 
intense interest with which he watched 
over the young life of the nation he had 
done so much to create was strikingly 
illustrated in those passionate words ad- 
dressed to a friend a few months before 
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I his death: "If this Union were to be 
\ broken, it would break my heart." 

It was because he believed the success 
of Burr would endanger the Union that 
he gave his influence in behalf of Jeffer- 
son, when the choice of President was 
thrown into the House of Representatives 
by the equality of the votes for these two 
men. Nothing could more clearly illus- 
trate the magnanimity of Hamilton, or his 
readiness to sink all personal considera- 
tions when the welfare of the nation was 
at stake. Between himself and Jefferson 
there had been the bitterest enmity for 
years. By no man had he been so deeply 
wronged. With Burr his personal rela- 
tions were pleasant. But he believed 
that Burr was a traitor at heart, and 
would not scruple to do anything to 
gratify a selfish ambition. On the con- 
trary, though he thoroughly disliked Jef- 
erson's past conduct and his unstates- 
manlike views, he believed that he was 
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too timid and too fond of popularity 
to interfere with existing institutions. • 
^* He is as likely/* said Hamilton, in a 
letter to Bayard, " as any man I know to 
temporize, to calculate what will be likely 
to promote his own reputation and advan- 
tage; and the probable result of such a 
temper is the preservation of systems, 
though originally opposed to them, which, 
being once established, could not be over- 
thrown without danger to the person who 
did it." The subsequent history of both 
Jefferson and Burr proved the correctness 
of Hamilton's opinions. 

Many of the Federalists were inclined 
to vote for Burr. A word from Hamilton 
would probably have elected him. But 
Hamilton wrote again and again to his 
friends in Congress, dissuading them from 
such a course. To Gouverneur Morris, he 
wrote: " If there be a man in the world I 
ought to hate it is Jefferson. With Burr 
I have always been personally well. But 
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the public good must be paramount to 
every private consideration." This mag- 
nanimity cost Hamilton his life. 

The civil strife, which Hamilton feared, 
did not come for more than half a cen- 
tury after he was laid to rest. When it 
came, the Union was borne triumphantly 
through the bloodiest of civil wars by 
the spirit of nationality which it was the 
life work of Hamilton to evoke and 
strengthen. 

It has been said, in reference to literary 
works, that the opinion of foreign critics 
furnished the most satisfactory test of 
enduring fame. And the reason given 
has been well expressed in this epigram — 
a foreign nation is a kind of contempo- 
raneous posterity. If we may apply that 
canon of criticism to political as well as 
literary fame, there can be no doubt of the 
place that Hamilton will hold in the polit- 
ical pantheon. 

George Ticknor, in a letter to George T. 
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wider interests than he had. ' J/aif, wton- 
suurj the rr!nce instantly replied. " Ham^ 
iltcn i::.*;.* i:'c^:>/c'' rEuropc." A striking 
and opignimmatic phrase which undoubt- 
edly in his own mind was not only a full 
answer to my remark, but the highest 
praise that could be bestowed on military 
and statesmanlike talent." 
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Guizot says of him : " Hamilton must 
be classed among the men who have best 
known the vital principles and funda- 
mental conditions of a government. * * 
* There is not in the Constitution of the 
United States an element of order, of 
force, of duration, which he has not pow- 
erfully contributed to introduce into it, 
and to c^use to predominate." 

The tribute paid to Hamilton by his 
political opponents was very striking. 
Ambrose Spencer, who was his competitor 
at the bar, and who was connected by 
marriage, as well as politically, with those 
strong anti-federalists, the Clintons, gave 
this description of him: "Alexander 
Hamilton was the greatest man this 
country ever produced. I knew him well. 
I was in situations often to observe and 
study him. I saw him at the bar and at 
home. He argued cases before me while 
I sat as judge on the bench. Webster 
has done thejanMb "^n power of reason- 
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ing Hamilton was the equal of Webster ; ., 
and more than this can be said of no man. 
In creative power Hamilton was infinitely 
Webster's superior, and in this respect he 
was endowed as God endows the most 
gifted of our race. If we call Shake- 
speare a genius or creator, because he 
evoked plays and characters from the 
great chaos of thought, Hamilton merits 
the same appellation, for it was he more 
than any other man who thought out the 
Constitution of the United States, and the 
details of the government of the Union ; 
t and out of the chaos that existed after 
I the Revolution, raised a fabric, every part 
of which is instinct with his thought. I 
can truly say that hundreds of politicians 
and statesmen of the day got both the 
web and woof of their thought from 
Hamilton's brains. He, more than any 
man, did the thinking of the time." 

The latest estimate of Hamilton is the 
following, from Mr. Bryce's admirable 
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